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t is arich experience, for those who have reached and passed three 

score years and ten, to stand, as it were, on the summit of life like 

standing on a mountain and looking back along the road you have 
travelled. You recall certain things which appeared trivial at the time but 
were really shaping the memories of tomorrow. You look back along the 
road you have travelled and memories which have remained dormant over 
the years become vivid in the mind. They have been sorted up and it is only 
when a body of people get together and begin reminiscing that they emerge. 
There is no better education than to listen to such people and marvel at the 
tales they can tell, and realize the truth of the psalmists words: - 


“Our years are spent like a tale that is told”. 


They spent those years travelling along the road of life, which had 
apparently no special significance, yet they were the events which, in later 
years, proved to be of major significance. 


Ordinary working people had these experiences in many and varied ways. 
Each had its part to play as the journey of life reached the summit. In this 
third of my accounts “When I was a Boy” I shall recall personal memories, 
but I know only too well countless others could recall similar experiences. 


I am not a child psychologist, so I do not really know at what age 
experiences become fixed in the mind. I think my earliest memory is of 
when I was about six or seven years of age. Which ever it was, it made an 
imperishable impact on me, that has remained with me ever since. It was to 
listen to an old lady in prayer. It was my maternal granny. One of the jobs 
delegated to me by my mother, was to go to visit her on Saturday mornings 
to carry water for her domestic purposes. 


She lived in an ordinary Black Country home of that time, at the turn of the 
century. It had a small kitchen and a pantry, two bedrooms, one with a full 
sized bed. You walked through one to the other there being no privacy. 


There were ten children, five males and five females in the family. Doors 
were not locked in those days, as there were neither valuables nor money in 
the house. It was on my first visit that, having walked in the house quietly, I 
heard my granny talking, not to a visible person, but to God. I sat on the 
bottom step of the stairs and listened. She was unaware of my presence. On 
another day I ventured up a few steps and there she was, kneeling at the 
bedside. Her hands were locked in the posture of prayer, face upwards. In 
that position she just talked to God, in her Black Country dialect, as not 
ever having been to school, she knew no other. I hope God understood. 
These prayers went on every day, seven days a week, following the same 
pattern. Her children were her priority and she prayed for each, individually 
and collectively. She started from eldest to youngest. The high light of her 
prayer was for one who had left home. It went something like: - 


“God bless our ....... I doh know weer he is, but yoh knowen God. 
Weerever he is bless him and tek care on him God. Tell him God, his 
mother is waiten for him, like the father who waited for his prodigal 
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son 
Then she would conclude with the first verse of an old Sankey hymn: - 


“Where is my wandering boy tonight, 
The boy of my tenderest care, 

The boy that was once my joy and light, 
The child of my love and prayers?’ 


So the prayer went on daily until finally it was answered and the prodigal 
did return. She had something special for each of the ten children. It was 
last nearly an hour. I heard it so many times, I could almost memorize it. It 
was not, perhaps, of the William Barkley Theological College standard, but 
these devout Black Country people had their own ideas and philosophy of 
talking to God. Such experiences are now a memory, but one wonders 
sometimes, if only the hustle and bustle of modern living could spare a few 
minutes talking to God, the deterioration in our moral and ethical standard 
would be arrested. 


It was on one of these visits that I had a frightening experience. At the rear 
of the house was a yard with several chain shops and where an uncle kept 
pigs, fowl and other farmyard creatures. I had been watching the women 
making chain and was returning to my grandmother’s house when I was 
followed by some half dozen geese. They ran after me, making a horrific 
noise. I ran for dear life and they followed me into the house. Gran picked 
up a mop in my defence. It was a real battle and I was helpless. She swung 
the mop indiscriminately at the geese as I ran up the stairs. Finally, the 
battle ended. As I came down the stairs I saw that one was dead. The others 
conceded defeat and had gone. My uncle and his family had their Christmas 
dinner early that year. I have read since that geese can be better watch dogs 
than alsations. After my experience I could not agree more. 


These Black Country houses of that period were not subject to planning 
regulations as they are today. If a person wanted to build a house or a row 
of houses for that matter, he just built them. Nobody bothered about 
standards. Hundreds were built with only single bricks dividing the houses. 
It was common practice to talk to your neighbour through the dividing wall. 
My Gran’s house was such a house. One day the next door neighbour, 
rather late at night, asked my Gran to lend her a cup of sugar, until the 
following day when she would repay it. I was surprised when my Gran just 
pulled a brick from the dividing wall, and put the sugar though. It was 
received with no comment other than to say she would let her have it back 
next day. With the exchange of a formal good night the episode ended. 
Little did I think that some twenty years afterwards I was destined to begin 
my married life in such a house. 


Millions of pounds are now being spent on ultra modern dwellings, with all 
the techniques know to the experts, to cure condensation. It was a word we 
never heard in these single bricked dwellings. Perhaps the designers are 


learning a lesson from the past, as I understand there is a large body of 
opinion which favours bringing back the chimney. 


As in nearly every phase of Black Country life, religious life has not 
escaped the change. Sunday Schools were full but in our criticism of low 
attendances, we sometimes forget that large families of seven or eight and 
more were common, now we rarely have families of more than three or 
four. The effect is shown in Sunday Schools and Chapels. I can recall that 
families were limited in the number of children allowed on the platform at 
the Anniversary services. Even then, there would be seventy and more on 
the platform. Children too, with their better education, are not so ready to 
accept the old familiar Bible stories as being authentic and they will tell a 
teacher so. We would not have dared to in my day. If you questioned 
whether the whale rally swallowed Jonah and he lived for three days, our 
teachers would reply: 


“If the Bible said Jonah swallowed the whale, I should still believe 
it!” 


Sermons, too, have changed their pattern. Theological sermons cut no ice 
with these Black Country folk. Very few ever went to school, so they could 
not receive the message. This lack of academic education impelled them to 
memorize the hymns. They would open their hymn book but only as a token 
gesture. Most lay preachers, too, had only limited education but at least the 
ordinary worshipper got the message. 


The drink problem was a source of great controversy at the turn of the 
century and the arguments went on in our Chapels and were a cause of 
many quarrels. Almost every Chapel had its Band of Hope and its Blue 
Ribbon supporters. What the lay preacher lacked in theology he made up in 
his condemnation of drink. Congregations were divided on the issue. They 
were devout worshippers but not total abstainers. As they were 
chainmakers, nailers or miners they believed, rightly or wrongly, that the 
occasional half pint sustained them. They were also rearing large families 
and they saw no harm in itt. It was in this context that I witnessed the only 
interruption of a service during my lifetime. The lay preacher was a total 
abstainer, his whole discourse was on the evils of drink and it was the sole 


cause of poverty. A women had had enough and could stand no more. She 
took the unknown step of challenging the preacher. She stood up to the 
astonishment of us all. She never went to school, so academically she was 
illiterate. Like most of her class, she was chainmaker. She could express 
herself in the only language she understood, the Black Country dialect. Her 
oration went like this: - 


“Yoh con say what yode amind but I work hard and I sholl have my 
half pint if I want it”. 


We waited breathlessly for the preacher’s reply, which was to tell her that 
she would go to hell for her cardinal sin. 


“Sholl I’ she replied, and then the classic, “I doh care if I goo up 
theer” (pointing her finger to the sky where heaven was supposed to 
be) “or down theer” (where hell was supposed to be) “I sholl see 
somebody I know”. 


That ended the interruption and the final hymn was sung and the blessing 
given. Preacher and interrupter held no malice. Each had made their 
respective viewpoint clear and they remained good friends, but never 
changed their views. 


She pointed her finger to the sky where heaven was supposed 


to be 


Blackberry picking was very popular when I was a boy. In September, those 
who did not go hop picking had a substitute in picking blackberries. It was a 
common sight to see children in the fields, going along hedgerows after this 
free fruit. Our mothers would make jam and whilst perhaps it had no the 
qualities of the popular brands, we could have literally unlimited amounts. 
To spread it between two pieces of bread was to us like a banquet. We were 
fortunate in the sense that the owners of the fields never challenges our 
right to pursue our quest. Our mothers would equip us with some food “to 
keep the grub from biting”, they said. Sometimes we would walk as far as 
Barnet Hill, some five or six miles, as the fruit was there in abundance. Our 
expedition would last from morning to late at night. 


One such expedition I will never forget. A friend younger than me and 
myself set off with our baskets. We avoided the local fields and went up 
Hagley Wood Lane. We looked over a gate and it appeared a promising 
venue. We ventured some distance into the wood and had the shock of our 
lives. There were blackberry bushes low down so we didn’t have to use a 
stick, which we always carried to pull down the branches. They were large 
berries, the largest we had ever seen. We were no time in filling our baskets 


and two proud boys looking forward to our return home as quickly as 
possible, to display our haul of the delicious fruit. Then, suddenly, our 
hopes were shattered. We had, unwittingly, trespassed on His Lordship’s 
estate. A man saw us and towered over us, as he was all of six feet and we 
were like dwarfs at thirteen years of age. He asked us if we were aware that 
we were trespassing and were liable to be arrested. We pointed out that we 
were innocent of any crime and anyway His Lordship perhaps wouldn’t 
mind if we had a few of his blackberries, which in any case he didn’t want! 
Then we saw how cruel fate can be. He made us empty our baskets of fruit 
on the ground. Then to emphasize his authority as the warden of the land, 
made us stamp on them until they were all crushed and useless. We were 
heartbroken. Technically we had perhaps innocently committed a crime, but 
in later years as I reflected on it, I wondered what useful purpose it had 
served. This doubt was further accentuated by later events a few short years 
afterwards. My young friend was one of the millions who was killed in 
action in the First World War. Yes, he gave a precious young life for a 
country in which he was not allowed to pick a few blackberries, which the 
owner certainly didn’t want and which he did. When I learned he had been 
killed on the very last day of that war, my first thoughts were of that 
incident but a few years previously. I was left to pounder on the memory of 
which of those two rendered the greatest service to humanity. 


There are things that happen to us as children which cause us great distress 
and it seems the end of our world has come. It is only when we get more 
mature in years that we realize it is all within the pattern of life. What 
happened then becomes a memory of life. What happened then becomes a 
memory and we recall it with laughter, but at the time it is a tragedy of the 
first magnitude. 


I was about eleven years of age and as a member of the choir qualified to 
join in the Annual Choir Outing. Instead of the usual trip by horse-drawn 
brake to Stourport or Habberley Valley, it was decided to go by train to 
Bournemouth. My mother gave me sixpence spending money, with firm 
advice that I must not waste it on buying presents. I could if the emergency 
arose, spend it on something to eat. She took the precaution that I should 
not be hungry, by baking me a cake, the size of a two pound loaf. That, she 
advised, should see me through the day. It seemed to me, an inexhaustible 
supply and I depended on that currant loaf for sustenance. 


Visitors to Bournemouth know of a river which runs through the park. With 
my precious loaf under my arm, I looked over the railings at the river. Then 
the tragedy happened. A lad of perhaps eighteen years of age came behind 
me, knocked the loaf from under my arm and into the river. There was an 
iron grating below and there my currant loaf rested. It caused abundant 
laughter to this lad and his friends, but to me it was the end of the world. 
For a lad of elven to go hungry for a whole day was sheer agony. Yes, I had 
my sixpence, but I didn’t want to spend it, not even in the crisis. I so much 
wanted to take it home, knowing it was needed there. I cried bitterly, and it 
was then that some members of the party came along. I pointed to my loaf 
in the river, which was the cause of my tears. There was a ‘whip round”, 
amounting to about sixpence, and I was advised to spend it how I liked. I 
did — on chips. I had half at dinner time, the other half later at night. It 
sustained me for the rest of the journey home. 


I have been to Bournemouth many times since, but always make a 
pilgrimage through that park, the cause of my discomforture. I have a 
plaque, with a photograph of that river and the iron railings, as a perpetual 
reminder of the tragedy which happened so long ago. 


At the turn of the century, children were born into homes where parents 
never went to school. This meant that we had very little literature and were 
dependent on the spoken word. If we did get any, it was from Sunday 
School and these usually were of a religious nature. Many of my age group 
will remember books like “Her Benny”, “The Basket of Flowers”, “Broken 
Earthenware” and “Buy your own Cherries”. This latter book probably 
made more converts to the abstinence movement than all the literature 
poured out from the movement’s press. 


Another factor, which was inescapable, was that until we went to school at 
five years of age, the only dialect we heard was from our parents, I am not a 
child psychologist, but I speak from experience and know, as my 
contemporaries will confirm, that 1t was our inheritance to speak what we 
know as the Black Country dialect. I would respectfully claim that it is only 
those who had this inheritance who really reflect the dialect. No books or 
lectures on English will ever take that dialect away. It is ingrained in our 
very nature because what our parents imparted to us will always emerge. 


Black Country dialect cannot be taught or learned, it is a part of our 
inheritance from parents who knew no other. 


There are a multitude of examples I could give, but perhaps my point is 
symbolised by the following. It was at a meeting of a committee and during 
the discussion on a matter I was impelled to make my point by saying: 


“Soo they sen”. 


It emerged unconsciously and without any idea of confusing the 
intellectuals, when the Medical Officer asked, “What did Councillor 
Willetts say? Surely what he said is Chinese?” A colleague, also Black 
Country born and bred, immediately interpreted it for him by saying, “It 
means — So they say”. As I have indicated, only those born and bred at this 
period can speak “Black Country”. 


As will be seen from the preceding pages, the much maligned Victorian era 
still prevailed, before and a few years after the turn of the century. Whether 
it was for good or for ill is a matter of opinion. So often do we hear “It 
wasn’t so in my day”. New words have entered into our vocabulary, like 
“mugging”, “vandalism”, “child battering”. The ‘cures’ too, have their 
champions, which usually consist of “Bring back the ‘cat 0’ nine tails’”, 
“Bring back the rope”, and similar so-called solutions. It is not my purpose 


to enter into the controversy. 


The pattern of life has changed so much since the turn of the century. There 
were no high rise flats, in fact, no flats of any sort; no Council houses. 
Families lived together after marriage as an acceptable way of life. It was 
not until after the First World War that Council houses were built. 
Thousands have been built since. Land everywhere is being gobbled up and 
the so-called “green belt” has lost its meaning. Still the demand exceeds the 
supply, both in the private and public sector. 


We have educational facilities which were unknown. There were no 
nurseries for the “rising fives”, no Colleges of Further Education. When 
you left school at thirteen, that was the end of your academic education and 
you found a job, any job that was available. If you didn’t like it you found 
another. There was no Ministry of Labour or Careers Officers to help and 


no employment agencies. With all these facilities which are intended to 
make life happier, one reflects on our day and wonders. 


Yes, there was poverty, hardship, hunger and want. We had more dinner 
times than dinners! There 1s no justification for such conditions, as they are 
unjustifiable. No-one would wish to return to these archaic conditions yet, 
from it all, there emerged a priceless jewel, the affinity and affection among 
neighbours and friends, the sharing of hardships and misfortunes. They did 
really bear each other’s burdens, believing that trouble shares were troubles 
halved. There was somehow a sense of belonging to one another. I give one 
such example. 


My mother asked me one day to get some leeks from our allotment. I went, 
spade in hand, I dug up the leeks and we had them for dinner. It was the 
following day when neighbour saw my mother and asked her if we enjoyed 
leeks. My mother replied, “Yes, why?” The neighbour replied “I thought 
you would, he had ‘em out of my allotment’. He saw me dig them up but 
said not a word, no remonstrance, no accusation of stealing. He knew I had 
made a mistake and showed true neighbourliness. Would that such a spirit 
prevailed in our affluent society today! Perhaps, after all, there is something 
to be said for the Victorian era. As Victor Hugo said: “The world is so full 
of a number of things, I am sure we should all be as happy as Kings”. 


We had our annual school holidays in September, to coincide with the hop 
picking season. A girl who took her father’s dinner to work went hop 
picking and I was asked to take it to him. It meant another half penny which 
was important. As I hadn’t to go to school I took my time and was late. As a 
consequence, the man refused to have the dinner and told me to take it 
back. At first I refused, but when he threatened he “Would bash my yed in 
with his hommer”, I put the dinner back in the basket. 


Many will know that at the bottom of Primrose Hill, Netherton, a road leads 
off and brings you to Dudley Wood. It was a very hot day, I was tired and 
sat down on a bank with my back against a tree. I went fast asleep. On 
waking my eyes turned to the basin, wrapped in a red handkerchief with 
white spots, which contained the man’s dinner. It would be about 3.00 p.m. 
and as I had not had anything to eat since breakfast, I was very hungry. 


Then the battle raged between my stomach and my conscience. My stomach 
seemed to say “Get it down yer”. My Conscience said “No, he’|l want his 
dinner when he gats back’”’. 


On the spur of the moment I untied the knot of the handkerchief, lifted up 
the saucer and it revealed its contents; new potatoes, green peas and a piece 
of beef — a man’s dinner. It was still warm and the smell made me more 
hungry still. The battle of conscience and stomach still raged, but in the end 
my hunger became the dominant factor and I ate it. It was my first 
experience of what Shakespeare said in Hamlet “Conscience does make 
cowards of us all”. 


I was certain I should have to face the wrath of my mother, I delayed my 
journey home and it was 7.30 before I returned and put the basin on the 
table. Mother finished work at 8 p.m. and seeing the basin she asked what it 
was. I told her but was careful to add what he said about his “hommer”. 
That settled it. I never took his dinner again. Perhaps there is a moral in this 
true story. Hunger has driven nations to revolution. It can also drive 
children to break the Commandments. 


Perhaps one of the most dramatic changes since I was a boy, has been in the 
sphere of the treatment of illness. Such diseases as Smallpox, Tuberculosis 
(then called Consumption), Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Erysipelas, 
Whooping Cough, Pneumonia, Poliomyelitis and Meningitis were deadly. 
Scientific and medical research has revolutionized the treatment and 
thousands of lives have been saved where then they would have died. 
Medical Officers of Health were made compulsory in 1875. 


It was discovered that much of the water we drank was contaminated. Water 
from wells which supplied whole communities was deemed unfit. So-called 
cures were commercialised, like pills that were worth a guinea a box, 
containing four pills; pink pills for pale people. There was an advertisement 
showing two pictures of a women. The caption over one said “Before” 
showing a skinny dilapidated figure, the other caption said “After” showing 
a beautiful buxom figure. Such advertisements deceived millions. 


Old-fashioned cures abounded and varied according to where you lived. 
Sore throats were treated with hen’s fat. I know of one case where a 


pancake was prescribed for a very sore throat, it did not contain any sugar. 
This was given to a young woman and in a few hours she was cured. 


Asthma and bronchitis sufferers were taken to stand over the fumes from 
pitch and tar, and treacle and brimstone worked wonders. Linseed meal 
poultices “as hot as you can bear it” were applied for pneumonia, and 
probably killed more than it cured. A tallow candle was the treatment for 
cuts and abrasions. 


Cures for coughs probably top the list of so-called cures. The late Lord 
Cohen, former professor of medicine at Liverpool University is on record as 
saying “If there is any cure for coughs, it would have been known long 
since. The fact that there are so many so-called cures, is evidence that there 
is no cure”. 


As you travel along life’s road, people come into your life who, quite 
unintentionally, leave an impression that is destined to remain for the rest of 
your life. These people often had no education, just a natural personality, 
for commanding respect. I had an experience with such a man when I was 
quite young. A group of us were playing ‘kick the can’ and absorbed in the 
game. One of our neighbours, a woman, came to us and literally ordered us 
to stop playing and go into her home. To succeed in such circumstances was 


an achievement in itself. We had no idea what she wanted with us, but we 
were soon to learn. She introduced to us a man who was very well-known 
in the Lye area, as he lived in Hayes Lane. His name was Will Challoner. 
Clad in clothes that had seen better days, with a cloth cap and muffler round 
his neck, he perhaps did not commend himself to us boys. I will never 
forget that commanding personality, which made a mockery of his dress. 
The woman, without apologizing for interruption of our game, said he 
wanted to speak to us. He spoke to us about the Bible (which he couldn’t 
read), about the grandeur of living a Christian way of life. He had no notes, 
no theme, no text, just a flow of oratory and eloquence that left us 
spellbound. When he had finished his half hour oration, he led in prayers 
for perhaps another fifteen minutes. I don’t really know what the great 
evangelists mean by being converted, what I do know is that Will Challoner 
made an impact on at least one boy who never forgot that little crusade in a 
Black Country Home. It was a few years afterwards when he came to Two 
Gates Ragged School. He had given his talk and we were outside still 
listening to him when the first car we had ever seen came along Two Gates. 
It was like a monster travelling at what we felt an incredible speed, perhaps 
twenty miles an hour; even Mr. Challoner was breathless! After it had gone 
past and he had regained his composure, he turned to us, then pointed to the 
car and said, “Look at that, four wheels going along without a hoss”. Then, 
as though it was an affront to his Christian beliefs, said “God won’t let it 
happen”. The world is the richer for men like Will Challoner. 


One of his contemporaries was Sidney Wooldridge, also of Lye. Sidney had 
a passage of scripture to quote in any discussion, whatever its nature. He 
had a faith that did not come from reading books but was an integral part of 
his very nature. This was very forcibly expressed on one occasion. I am 
indebted to a friend for the account of what took place. There had been 
many weeks without rain and fields, orchards and gardens were dried up. A 
drought had been declared and water rationing was being seriously 
considered. This didn’t bother Sidney. He believed passionately it was all 
part of God’s plan. “All things work together for good’, so he believed. 
Still, 1t was so serious that the people at his chapel, Lye Bethel, decided to 
have a night of prayer, to ask God to send the much needed rain. People 
came in crowds to join in the special prayers. Of the multitude of people 


who came, only carried an umbrella. That was Sidney. That was his 
testimony of faith, as he challenged the rest and said, : You have come to 
pray but none of you believe that God will answer your prayers as, if you 
did, you would all have an umbrella”. Sidney had made his point. The final 
testimony to faith was at his funeral, when his well-worn bible was put on 
his coffin as a final gesture that someone up there would say “Well done 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of Thy Lord”. 


At the Anniversary service at our Chapel, I thought the answer of a girl 
about eleven years of age, to a question by the one who was conducting the 
service (a Head Master by the way) embraced the great gulf between the 
times when I was that girl’s age and now. “What is the greatest catastrophe 
that could happen to you”. The answer was “For the television to break 
down’. I don’t think the answer was what was expected but it certainly gave 
John Hackett a surprize. The answer too, appeared to meet the approval of 
the large congregation. I reflected on the question and answers. It brought 
very forcibly the fact that this affluent society has problems we never knew. 
The newspapers are reporting that petrol is increasing to £1.20 pre gallon, 
with more to com. We didn’t even have newspapers, only the weekly 
County Express. As for petrol, as I have already stated, there were no cars. 
Even the doctor visited his patients with a horse and gig. 


In 1909, Income Tax was paid by less than a million people. It was paid by 
less than a million people. It was paid by those earning £160 a year and 
there was an outcry when it was raised from one shilling to one shilling and 
twopence in the pound. Again, it was no problem, as workers did not earn 
enough to pay it. There are millions of owner/occupiers, who are worrying 
because interest rates are escalating to 15%. We had no such problem. Bus 
fares increase with amazing regularity. We had no buses. Council house 
rents are increasing by £1 per week. We had none, so we didn’t have that 
worry. Food prices are. The highest we have ever known. With butter at 5d. 
per lb., margarine at 2 1/2d. per Ib., sugar 1d. per lb., potatoes at 1/4d. per 
Ib., milk 1/2d. per pint, bacon at 3 1/2d. per lb.’ we didn’t worry too much. 
When I was a boy, unemployment and sickness struck their cruel blows. We 
didn’t have to worry about sickness and unemployment benefits not being 
enough as there weren’t any at all. 


A thriving business in those days was the pawnbrokers. There was at least 
one in every town. People could be seen on Monday morning taking clothes 
to pawn. They were paid a few coppers. On the Saturday they would 
redeem them. They always lost on the deal, but it helped them through the 
week. The pawnshop has vanished from our midst. 


Cradley Heath had its street market, stalls all the way up the High Street. As 
the trams ran along the congestion was a real problem. Familiar cries from 
the stall holders still ring in our ears, like a man holding up a rabbit and 
saying, “Ill skin you one for a tanner’. Butchers did a good trade but were 
busier after 11.00 p.m. than before. There was a battle of wits between these 
chain making women and the butchers. These women knew if they stood 
long enough the butchers almost gave the meat away. They knew the 
butchers had to get rid of it as there were no refrigerators in those days. It 
was a common sight to see women wait until perhaps midnight, knowing 
that in the end they would win. They would have a big joint of meat, 
enough for a large family for one shilling. 


This brings me to conclude that those of us who knew those days, will be 
better equipped to stand up to all disadvantages of this affluent society 
which to us is the realization of a Utopian dream. One thing is pretty 
certain, that is that we shall never again return to the ‘good old days”. The 
present and succeeding generations will never know, as we did, hunger and 
cold and inescapable poverty. They have entered into an era of security 
which we never knew. It is a comforting thought that my generation though 
their hardships and sacrifices have left something to posterity, which has 
made possible a better standard of life than we ever knew. We have, I 
believe, left to our children and children yet unborn, a finer and nobler 
heritage then undreamed of. That is my consolation and a very cherished 
memory. 


